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V.— A VEXED PASSAGE IN THE GALLIC WAR 

(V, 16). 

In the account of the second invasion of Britain, Caesar, 
returning to the narrative from the digression on the island and 
its people, records an attack of British cavalry and charioteers 
upon the Roman cavalry on the march, and the complete rout of 
the former (15). After more skirmishing we come (in 16) to 
observations on the disadvantages under which his own infantry 
and cavalry labored, in engaging an enemy whose tactics proved 
a continual embarrassment, as on the previous expedition (IV, 
33-34)- I n 1 6, 1-2, he dwells upon the discovery that the 
immobile Roman infantry was at a disadvantage against so 
lively a foe, and that the cavalry was exposed to great danger, 
owing to the Parthian methods employed by the Britons, and 
their habit of dismounting from their chariots, to fight on foot 
among their own cavalry. Next comes the sentence which has 
given the critics and commentators so much trouble (§3) : 

Equestris autem proelii ratio et cedentibus et insequentibus 
par atque idem periculum inferebat. 

This is usually understood as stating that, whether the Roman 
horse retreated or pursued, they were in equal danger, — or, 
more bluntly expressed, that they were of no use whatever 
against the cavalry and essedarii of the enemy. One more 
section completes the chapter, — further disadvantages of the 
Romans, owing to the open formation of the Britons and their 
effective system of reserves. 

In general the editors have retained the sentence quoted above 
without emendation. Thus, e. g. Nipperdey, Dinter, Doberenz, 
Kraner, Rheinhard, Benoist, du Pontet, etc. Hoffmann (1888) 
emended by inserting Hits (the Britons) after cedentibus, evi- 
dently construing as an ablative absolute. On the other hand, 
the whole sentence is bracketed by Kiibler (1893), Meusel 
(1894, 1908, 191 5), and Rice Holmes in his recent edition. All 
three of these editors cast doubt upon the MS. tradition by re- 
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marking that the sentence was omitted in the editio princeps, — 
a fact which may prove no more than the first editor's depen- 
dence upon one or two unknown MSS. of problematical value, 
or, conversely, his extreme independence in ejecting a sentence 
which baffled explanation. Rice Holmes thinks Meusel " right 
in bracketing these words ; and all commentators have recog- 
nized that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to explain them. 
They cannot refer to a combat between the Roman and the 
British cavalry, for the British cavalry only acted in support of 
the charioteers. Therefore, if they were genuine, they could 
only refer to a combat between the Roman cavalry and the 
combined British charioteers and cavalry, and the meaning 
would be either (1) 'On the other hand, the mode in which the 
British cavalry fought [in co-operation with the charioteers] 
exposed the Romans, alike in retreat and in pursuit, to exactly 
the same danger ', or (2) ' In fact the nature of the combat of 
horse [that is to say, the combat between the Roman cavalry 
and the combined British charioteers and cavalry] exposed the 
Romans ', &c. But the passage, which is not in the first printed 
edition of the Commentaries, is at least suspicious ". He adds a 
reference to his Ancient Britain, 688-691, where the whole 
passage is discussed at length. 

Of these two explanations, the first may commend itself to 
the tactician, but will it stand the test of rhetorical analysis ? It 
strains a point to find an antithesis between equestris and the 
charioteers involved in ex essedis desilirent et pedibus dispari 
proelio contenderent (§2), and yet requires us to note that the 
equites were at the same time supported by the essedarii, thus 
effacing a contrast upon which italics have been lavished in 
vain. Meanwhile a very striking double antithesis has been 
completely ignored — that between equestris and pedibus (i. e. 
the mounted and dismounted), and that between dispari proe- 
lio and par atque idem periculum. The former contrast is noted 
by some of the commentators, e. g. Doberenz, Kraner-Ditten- 
berger, and must surely have been taken for granted by many 
mature readers of Caesar. Rice Holmes's second interpreta- 
tion, " In fact the nature of the combat of horse ", etc., gives 
more stress to " nature " than one can easily find in an unem- 
phatic ratio, and greatly weakens the obvious emphasis upon 
equestris. It also fails to take account of the double antithesis, 
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pedibus dispari proelio and equestris . . . par atque idem peri- 
culum, in which may lie the clue to the whole sentence. 

So long as the essedarii did not dismount, the Roman cavalry 
were at no disadvantage ; the danger was equal for both sides, 
the pursued and the pursuer, et cedentibus et insequentibus, 
assuming of course that neither side was invariably in pursuit 
of the other. The commentators, however, have referred the 
two participles to different situations of the same party, i. e. 
the Romans (or the Britons, Hoffmann). Thus, the general 
view of the sentence makes it an amplification of the disadvan- 
tages under which the Roman cavalry labored. So, for example, 
Benoist : " ce combat de cavalerie etait egalement dangereux 
pour les cavaliers romains, soit qu'ils reculassent, soit qu'ils 
allassent de l'avant ". Yet why should Caesar say that his 
cavalry were under all circumstances inferior ? Only one chap- 
ter further back (15, 1) we read of a victory of Roman cavalry 
attacked by British equites and essedarii. Hence it is highly 
improbable that he should so soon have thought it necessary to 
remark about the invariable inferiority of his cavalry. 

For a defence of our interpretation of the participles as virtual 
substantives, " pursued and pursuers ", one has merely to go 
back half-a-dozen lines in the text to find insequi cedentes, and 
other examples may readily be cited (e. g. II, 19, 5 ; VII, 80, 8). 
As for ratio, it may be simple periphrasis, — equestris proelii 
ratio = equestre proelium (Benoist) ; or it may call attention to 
what was inherent in the situation, so that a fair equivalent 
would be " a mounted engagement naturally ", etc. ; or ratio 
may add the note of generalization, — " mounted tactics in gen- 
eral ". From the combat in which some are mounted and others 
on foot, we return in equestris proelii ratio to the notion of a 
more normal and conventional encounter, in which, to be sure, 
there are charioteers, as well as horsemen, but in this case all 
are " mounted ". One may then paraphrase : " When they did 
not dismount, however, naturally the combat was evenly 
matched for the pursued and the pursuers ", or " While they 
were mounted, however, the conditions of battle were equally 
dangerous for the pursued and the pursuers ". 

Analyzing the chapter as a whole we should have : 

(§1) Disadvantage of the immobile infantry. 

(2) Disadvantage of the cavalry when the charioteers re- 
sorted to their favorite tactics and dismounted. 
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(3) " Mounted tactics, however, brought one and the same 
danger to pursued and pursuer " — a parenthetical reservation. 
So long as the essedarii remained in their chariots the disad- 
vantage was not felt. Observe that the return to the oratio 
recta sets this off from the preceding sections in a way perhaps 
suggestive of an afterthought, but hardly of an interpolation. 
For the latter no motive can be imagined, and nothing in the 
style of the sentence justifies the suspicion of a later hand. 1 

(4) Additional circumstances embarrassing to the Romans, — 
the open formation of the Britons, and their reserves. This 
passes over the parenthetical remark of §3 to connect with 1-2 
as a whole. He is thinking, in fact, more of the infantry than 
of the cavalry. 

Frank Gardner Moore. 

Columbia University. 

'An examination of all the other complete sentences bracketed by 
Meusel in the Gallic War (1908, IQ15) shows no case quite similar to 
this, except V, 30, 5, Omnia excogitantur, etc. The others are accounted 
for as geographical padding, useless, senseless or incredible additions. 
If the double et is felt to be an objection to the interpretation proposed 
in this paper, it is surely more rational to bracket the first et than the 
entire sentence. 



